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EDITORIAL. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

The School of Education was generously endowed by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine through her interest in educational progress, especially as that was 
represented by Colonel Francis W. Parker in the old Cook County Normal 
School. It was her large-minded purpose that he should have an opportunity 
to carry out the great work that he had undertaken, free from conventional, 
financial, and political complications. Her foundation, under the direction 
of Colonel Parker, took form in the Chicago Institute. The building strikes 
of the years 1 900-1 901 prevented the erection of a building; and during the 
spring of 1 90 1 negotiations were carried on which resulted' in the incorpora- 
tion of the Chicago Institute in the University of Chicago, as the professional 
school of education in the latter. The sad and premature death of Colonel 
Parker in the spring of 1902 led to a consolidation of the undergraduate 
work of the Department of Education in the university with that of the School 
of Education, so that the former head of the Department of Education became 
the director of the school. 

The aim of the school remains the training of teachers — teachers 
thoroughly interested in educational progress, and competent not only in 
class-room instruction, but to foster the general spread of whatever is best in 
elementary education. All training schools for teachers naturally have many 
of their purposes in common ; but past history, traditions, and local circum- 
stances give every institution a stamp of its own. It was inevitable, in the 
case of a personality as progressive, vigorous, and devoted as that of Colonel 
Parker, that this impress should be unusually pronounced. The school, as he 
was accustomed to say, was founded as an exponent of the "new education," 
devoted to the complete development, physical, mental, and moral, of the 
child. 

The School of Education, in its original form, was concerned with the 
training of elementary-school teachers ; and, so far as the professional work is 
concerned, only the training upon that side has as yet been organized. 
Plans are now under way, however, for grouping the college courses which 
are especially adapted to the needs of secondary-school teachers, and for 
combining those with such courses in education as will enable the university 
to undertake the professional training of teachers of that class. 

Upon the side of schools for children, affording models of demonstration, 
laboratories for investigation and verification, and for acquiring the necessary 
technical command of modes of teaching, the school is already unusually well 
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equipped. The Chicago Institute brought with it a complete elementary 
school from the kindergarten through the eighth grade. This serves- 
especially as a school of observation and practice as to the actual technique 
of class management and instruction. The professional work of those who 
are in training for elementary-school teachers is closely connected with this- 
practice school. The combination with the Department of Education brought 
in an elementary school whose especial province is the application of psycho- 
logical method to problems of the curriculum, and the development of a dis- 
tinct body of psychological principles which may be put at the disposal of 
teachers in such a way as to enable them to direct more intelligently 
their own thinking and practice. The department had also under its charge 
two secondary schools, representing the essential problems and factors- 
of high-school education. The Chicago Manual Training School is an 
almost classic example of the claims and functions of manual training and 
technological work ; while the former South Side Academy was a typical 
example of the academic school conducted along the lines of linguistic and 
scientific training. 

The School of Education thus has at command all the factors which, in 
their co-operative interaction, are requisite for a complete educational scheme. 
If anything be needed to complete the chain, it is found in the fact that within 
the university organization the work of the freshman and sophomore years 
has been arranged in a distinctive form — that of the Junior College — because 
it is felt that this work connects quite as closely with secondary-school 
work as with that of college training proper. It is believed and hoped that 
with the new buildings the existing gaps and overlappings between secondary 
and collegiate education may be completely done away with, and the work of 
the one gradually blend and fuse with that of the other. Taking this work 
in connection with that of the Senior Colleges, and of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, it is thought that the University of Chicago may be able to- 
do something significant and important in the way of providing the working 
model of an economic and efficient unification of the various parts of the 
educational system. 

The work of the professional students may be classed under three heads:. 
First, they pursue courses in academic lines calculated to increase and 
strengthen their scholarship ; and particularly to put them in command of 
the intellectual standpoint and method which are absolutely indispensable in 
genuine culture. It is a commonplace that the functions of elementary 
education have been seriously impaired by the lack of adequate training in. 
subject-matter on the part of many of its teachers. From this lack, evils at 
opposite extremes have resulted. On one side, because of the narrow 
horizon and equipment of the teachers, the material of the curriculum was- 
frequently restricted and hardened into the relatively few and mechanical 
elements within the teacher's reach. On the other side, teachers who have 
felt the poverty-stricken and devitalizing character of this material have^ 
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struck out in new directions and introduced a large variety of new materials 
which have been found to appeal to the iaterests of the children . But, as 
the consequences proved, the teachers were often so lacking in scientific and 
historical knowledge, and in thorough intellectual discipline, as hot to be able 
to control the introduction of these new factors and to secure their proper 
adjustment to one another. The intimate association of collegiate and pro- 
fessional work seems to be absolutely necessary to secure that variety of 
material and method, together with system and arrangement, which is neces- 
sary to the full and yet orderly growth of child nature. As time goes on, an 
ever-increasing intimacy of union between college and professional work may 
reasonably be expected. 

In the second place, the professional student discusses and sees tested 
principles of education. Upon the pedagogical side it is also easy to detect 
two extreme evils, which it is desirable to avoid. At one extremity there is 
pedagogical instruction of a purely theoretic nature, ending too often in the 
acquisition of a glib terminology and of rigid formulae which modify the 
language of the would-be teacher, but have little effect in illuminating 
and interpreting his endeavor. At the other extreme is instruction which 
puts the teacher in command of an arsenal of immediate practical devices 
which may be employed in securing attention and hearing recitations in 
various subjects — devices, however, which are not interpreted to the teacher 
in terms of their scientific relation to principles of growth. Such devices 
may at first appear to add to the direct efficiency of the teacher in the school- 
room ; but in the long run they reveal their narrowness and lack of scientific 
basis in failure to promote the growth of intellectual initiative on the part of 
the teacher, and in failure to co-operate with his own common-sense in deal- 
ing with both the unusual and the ordinary problems of the schoolroom. 
As an assistance in avoiding both of these unfortunate results, the work of 
the professional students is based upon instruction in psychology, having 
for its aim, not the acquisition of technical distinctions together with 
precepts for educating various faculties, but insight into the conditions and 
modes of healthful growth, and of whatever impedes or arrests that growth. 
These principles are then tested, both negatively and positively, by the study 
of children with a view to making the theory concrete and definite through 
recognition of its particular applications ; and the practice is enlightened, 
enlarged, and liberated through personal appreciation of its animating pur- 
poses and scientific base. 

In the third place, the professional students work upon subject-matter 
with reference to its use in secondary and elementary schools. This aspect 
of their study represents a union of the two previous factors. It depends on 
some adequate understanding of the subject-matter as that stands in the 
minds of experts and specialists in a particular branch. Its successful exe- 
cution requires insight into the general principles of mental growth, and into 
the particular embodiments of those principles exhibited in individual children 
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of different ages and temperaments. Consequently, in addition to the academic 
studies pursued in the colleges, and the studies in psychology and educational 
principles, there is a considerable group of studies in geography, history, 
nature study, etc.; where the future teacher studies these topics in the light 
of the selection and organization of subject-matter which, upon one side, is 
adequate from the side of scholarly information and training and, upon the 
other, is adapted to children's needs and powers at a given age. 

It is proposed in the pages of this journal to publish from time to time 
discussions of psychological and social conditions, and processes of growth ; 
and statements, derived from the actual work of both the Laboratory and 
Elementary Schools, of the way in which these principles find concrete 
expression in the selection and use of subject-matter with children. 

John Dewey. 



